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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 



COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 

The Society held two sessions and a luncheon in Philadelphia on 
Monday, February 24. At the sessions the papers were discussed as 
usual, except that Professors Meriam and Jones were not present to 
present their papers. Professor F. E. Thompson presented his views on 
"The Placing and Promotion of Teachers" at the afternoon session. 
An abstract of this and other discussions will appear in the May number 
of the School Review. 

The usual luncheon was held at noon of this day in the Walton. 
About sixty members were present, and all arrangements were admirably 
cared for by Professor Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarthmore. 

The business meeting was held at the beginning of the afternoon 
session. The constitution was amended to conform to current practice 
in regard to dues and the size of the Executive Committee. 

The treasurer's report in brief was as follows: 

Receipts: 

From former treasurer $ 42 . 45 

Collected on 191 1 dues 42-85 

Collected on 1912 dues 208. 15 

Collected on 1913 dues 216. 00 

$S°9-4S 

Expenditures: 

University of Chicago Press $416. 73 

Secretary's expenses — 

Stamps $14. 55 

Printing 12. 50 

Telegrams 6. 78 

Express 1 . 93 

35-76 

Refunds to members 6. 30 

458-79 

50.66 
Bills outstanding February 20 (about) 35 . 00 

15.00 
Dues for 1913 not paid, but "good " 72. 00 

Potential assets 87 . 00 

264 
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On March 1, 1912, the Society owed about $250 . 00 and had less than 
$45 . 00 in the treasury. This state of affairs was due mainly to a mis- 
understanding on the part of many members in regard to the contract 
with the University of Chicago Press. 

To facilitate the collection of dues, the secretary was instructed to 
render a bill for dues for the succeeding year on December 1 ; to render 
a second bill if necessary on January 1; to drop automatically, on Febru- 
ary 1, all members not then paid up. 

The following officers for 1913-14, as proposed by the nominating 
committee (Professors Judd, Hanus, and Sutton), were elected: 

President, Professor George M. Forbes, Rochester University. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Carter Alexander, University of Missouri. 

Member of the Executive Committee to succeed Professor F. E. Bolton, 
Professor F. E. Thompson, University of Colorado. 

President James announced that he had been unable to get any 
members to undertake seriously the investigation into the rating of 
normal schools recommended at the 191 2 meeting. He accordingly 
requested the Executive Committee for the next year to pay particular 
attention to this matter. He also urged them to consider the advisa- 
bility of appointing another committee to study the placing and promo- 
tion of teachers and report at the next meeting of the Society. 

Since the list of members was published in the February School 
Review, the following have been added: 

Adams, Elizabeth K., Professor of Education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Ayer, F. C, Head of Department of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

Bell, J. Carleton, Chairman of School of Art of Teaching, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Elliff, J. D., Professor of High School Administration and High School Visitor, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Fant, Anna L., Professor of Education, Mississippi Industrial College, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

Gard, W. L., Professor of History and Principles of Education, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 

Heckman, Samuel B., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Hillegas, Milo B., Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Jessup, W. A., Director of School of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Kieran, James M., Professor of Education, Normal College, New York. 
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Kilpatrick, William H., Assistant Professor of History of Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

Klapper, Paul, Instructor in Education, College of the City of New York. 

Moore, L. B., Dean of Teachers College, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Sheldon, H. D., Professor of History of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swift, Fletcher H., Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Carter Alexander 

Secretary College Teachers of Education 



MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 

The most important educational gathering of the year is the winter 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence and its affiliated organi- 
zations, which assembled in Philadelphia during the last week of February. 
Among the affiliated organizations were the National Council, the Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the National Society for the Study 
of Education, the International Kindergarten Association, and a half- 
dozen other national societies and general committees. The discussions 
of these various bodies cannot be reported here. Two general comments 
on the significance of this meeting apply to all of the organizations. 

First, this winter meeting has clearly outstripped all other meetings 
in importance. The summer meeting of the Association does not bring 
together as representative or influential a group of educators as does 
this meeting. The committees which report at this meeting are also of 
greater significance and influence in the aggregate than are the commit- 
tees which report at the summer meeting. The total registration at 
Philadelphia was over two thousand five hundred, and there were a great 
many in attendance who were not formal members of the Association. 

Second, the very striking emphasis in all of the meetings on discus- 
sions of a scientific type marks a great advance upon the informal, 
inspirational programs of a few years ago. Here and there a voice was 
raised in protest against the effort to measure educational products, but 
in the main there was the most cordial sympathy with scientific studies 
of every type. Even the protests were encouraging, both because they 
warn the scientific worker of the necessity of caution against overhasty 
generalization, and also because they show that even the reluctant are 
beginning to realize that the era of exact evaluations in education has 
arrived. 
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WASTE IN FRESHMAN YEAR 

In his annual report President Judson, of the University of Chicago, 
asserts that, because the first year of college duplicates to such a large 
extent the work of the high schools, the best thing to do with the Fresh- 
man year is to abolish it. He calls attention to the fact which has been 
pointed out in detail in the Review by Dean Angell that from 20 to 30 
per cent of the work required in a four-year college course is of elementary 
grade. The distinction between elementary courses and advanced 
courses is exactly the distinction which should mark the transition from 
high-school work to college work, but at the present time this transition 
is not clearly made. 

The following brief quotation will give a somewhat further view of 
President Judson's position: 

In the first years of the colleges, instruction is given for two full years in 
elementary French and in elementary German, and one full year in general 
history; to the extent of two-thirds of a year in English composition and 
literature; to the extent of one-quarter in political science; a^nd also there is 
more or less elementary work in Latin, in physics, in chemistry, in mathematics, 
and in biology. The content of these courses is not different essentially from 
that of the same subjects as treated in the high-school classes. 

All of these things should be taught in the high school, and it is difficult 
to see any adequate reason for requiring five years instead of four years of 
high-school instruction. 

The average student is by no means deficient in intellectual acumen. He 
generally forms a fairly accurate judgment as to what is worth while and what 
is not worth while, and I strongly suspect that the dissipation of energy which 
marks the early years of the college course is not something which results 
primarily from the innate pernicious qualities of Freshmen, but that it comes 
more likely from an irrational requirement by college authorities. 

In other words, on entering college the student should find that he is 
studying advanced subjects in a new way, treated seriously, and yielding 
results which he at once realizes to be of importance to himself. 



STATE BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION FOR KANSAS 

Kansas is to have a salaried educational governing board of three 
members appointed by the Governor. This board of three has appro- 
priated for its use during the biennial period ending June 30, 1915, the 
sum of $41,000.00 for salaries and expenses of its members, and for the 
payment of its secretary and office employees. Each member is to 
receive a salary of $3,500 and all traveling expenses. The board is 
called the State Board of Administration and is created to govern the 
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State University, State Agricultural College, the three State Normal 
Schools, the State School for the Deaf, and the State School for the Blind. 
Not more than two members can belong to the same political party, not 
more than one shall be an alumnus of any one of the institutions con- 
cerned, and not more than one can be chosen from one congressional 
district. 

The bill, which is now a law, was incorporated in both the party 
platforms of last fall. It is the most radical departure in university 
administration. Even the Iowa plan retains some of the features of 
individual boards for the different institutions, and allows for a measure 
of administration individually for each institution by selecting the smaller 
salaried board from the existing separate boards of regents (most of 
whom serve without pay) for each institution. 

The popularity of the bill rests on the apparently general belief that 
such a board will be able to save money without hurting the institutions. 
The former State Commission of Higher Education (the associated 
boards of regents of the different state institutions of higher education) 
proposed the only substitute for the above measure which met with any- 
thing like serious consideration. This was a plan of consolidation of 
governing bodies in many respects similar to the one in Iowa. 

The powers of the Kansas Single Board are sweeping. The members 

are required explicitly by statute to devote their entire time to the duties 

of the board, must attend each institution for a period each month, 

maintain offices at each institution, and are ineligible to hold any other 

appointive or elective office. 

C. H. Johnston 

EXAMINATIONS AND HOME STUDY 

A news item from Marion, Ohio, states that the Board of Education 
adopted a sweeping resolution eliminating all examinations save those 
at graduation. The statement goes on to set forth the fact that pupils 
are overworked, and that many examinations, all of which are useless, 
are the real cause of this difficulty. One of the members of the board 
arose to say that he was not in sympathy with the present school system 
which compelled boys and girls to work nine and ten hours a day while 
the government and the state had provided laws for men and women 
making it impossible for them to be engaged more than eight hours a 
day in labor. 

One looks forward with interest to the operations of the resolution 
passed by the Board of Education in Marion, Ohio. Evidently the 
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board feels that examinations at the time of graduation are either 
necessary or have some justification. Would it not, on the whole, be 
merciful to the students in that school if they could be prepared for these 
final examinations by a few rehearsals during the course ? President 
Walker of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology used to call atten- 
tion to the fact that life is a succession of examinations. The lawyer is 
examined when he presents his brief; the business man is examined when 
he presents to his colleagues a project which he has formulated; the 
preacher is examined by his audiences whenever he preaches a sermon; 
the housekeeper is examined by her guests whenever they come upon 
her suddenly and tax her powers of entertainment. In many of these 
cases the practical examination involves all of the features of a test of 
the individual's ability "to cram up" for the special occasion. The 
worst possible charges that can be made against an examination must 
therefore be faced with some recognition of the fact that a school exami- 
nation is hardly more than one phase of the preparation for life. 

But not to enter into a dispute on the matter of examinations with 
the school board of Marion, one notes with interest the final statement 
that high-school pupils in that city work nine to ten hours a day. This 
is certainly a unique situation in American education. Marion, Ohio, 
ought to look forward with satisfaction to the intellectual prodigies which 
will be produced by this arduous attention to intellectual matters. 
Most institutions have to be satisfied with a very much smaller portion 
of the high-school student's day for strictly scholastic engagements. 



ENDOWMENT FOR EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

The Carnegie Foundation has received from Mr. Carnegie for the 
purpose of conducting educational researches a fund of $1,250,000. The 
income of this fund will be free from the obligations which attach to the 
pension endowment and will be devoted to such studies as the Founda- 
tion has in times past conducted in its investigation of medical schools. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The following news item from Nevada City calls attention to another 
experiment of the type which has become relatively familiar in American 
schools. 

The system of student government adopted in the high school of this city 
has worked wonders, and it will be continued indefinitely as long as it works 
successfully. Heretofore it was necessary for a teacher always to remain with 
a class, even during a study period, but now the class is divided up into smaller 
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classes and the teachers are able to accomplish a great deal more. The student 
court consists of a president and two representatives from each class, and they 
decide what punishment shall be meted out to those who do not behave, and 
they see that the punishment is inflicted. The system has done a great deal 
to preserve order, and putting the students on their honor seems to be pleasing 
to the large majority of them. 

Such experiments always begin with great enthusiasm. One won- 
ders why the practice of student-government has not become universal 
if the enthusiasm is justified in each of these particular centers. The 
answer is probably to be found in the fact that we have not had equally 
complete reports of the termination of some of the experiments. There 
can be no doubt that it would be very advantageous for some student 
of self-government to make a careful analysis of the failures of such 
experiments where they have not been successful, in order that the diffi- 
culties as well as the advantages of such self-government may become 
matters of common knowledge. We have learned much about public 
health by the study of diseases. Everyone assents in the abstract to 
the desirability of self-government by high-school students, and yet the 
balance of practice is distinctly on the side of skepticism. 



STUDENT RECORDS 

The problem of securing suitable records for individual students in 
a school is commanding at the present time much serious discussion. 
Such records usually have the defect of being so brief and summary in 
character that they do not represent adequately the pupil's achievement 
and do not constitute a safe guide for the further adjustment of his 
school work. 

There is also a competitive element in most types of school records. 
The student is graded with regard to his relative position in a class made 
up of a large number of other students. The following blank is used by 
the Liggett School of Detroit in recording the work of its students. 
This blank is filled out for each individual and serves first to give a large 
body of detailed information with regard to the pupil's work. Second, 
it permits a comparison of the pupil with himself, rather than with other 
members of the class. Such a report is filed in the principal's office 
every two months and is made the basis of conferences and interviews 
with the pupil and his parents. 

A somewhat different blank is used in sending notices to parents. 
This blank contains the following statement by way of explanation of 
the record. "Our system of reports is based on the conviction that a 
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teacher's judicious recognition of success and failure, of cause and effect, 
of effort and achievement, is helpful to the workers. So far as possible 
we wish to destroy the habit of competition with others and establish a 
true conception of the value of self -management." This home report 
then gives for each study taken by the pupil a statement of the pupil's 
achievement, preparation, attitude, deportment, and attendance. The 
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filing and handling of these reports involves somewhat more labor than 
is represented in conventional pupils' reports. There can be no ques- 
tion, however, as to the wisdom of enlarging school reports and this 
elaborate example may serve to stimulate the adoption of similar plans 
elsewhere. 

SHALL WE HAVE SEPARATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS? 

The secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has issued a pamphlet which is entitled Principles and Policies 
That Should Underlie State Legislation for a State System of Vocational 
Education. The preamble to the statement of principles sets forth the 
fact that this is "a tentative statement of principles and policies formu- 
lated at the meeting of a committee of the National Societyior the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, in annual convention, at Philadelphia, 
December, 1912, and approved by the board of managers of the Society, 
February, 1913." 

In the middle of this pamphlet there are several paragraphs which 
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seem to the present writer to deserve more than passing notice. These 
are paragraphs 27 to 30, which are here reprinted for the purpose of 
drawing attention to them and to the importance of the National 
Society which is committed to this educational program. 

27. Separation of vocational and general education. — For these reasons, 
whether administered by regular public school authorities or a separate board 
of control, and whether conducted in a separate building or under the same 
roof as the regular school, the work in vocational education should be carried 
on separately and independently from that of general education, so that it may 
be left free to realize the dominant aim of fitting for useful employment. This 
requires a separate organization, under a separate head or a distinctive manage- 
ment, and separate equipment, course of study, pupils, and teachers who shall 
have had extended practical experience in the industries or occupations they 
are employed to teach. 

28. Separate schools best. — Experience seems to prove that where conditions 
admit, this work can be best prosecuted in separate schools, whether under the 
control of the regular board of education or otherwise. 

29. Cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants should probably be required to 
meet the need of vocational education by separate schools rather than in 
departments of regular schools. 

30. Separateness and dominance of vocational aim. — Should the state desire 
to give aid to vocational departments in the regular schools, such a department 
should be defined in the law as a department having a separate head or director 
who should be treated as an expert in dealing with the problem of vocational 
education, and having separate organization of classes, teachers, and courses 
of study, and separate facilities for carrying on shopwork. The academic work 
should be such as meets the needs of the pupils of this department, and be 
subject to the approval of the state board of control as a condition of state aid. 

It will be noticed that in paragraph 28 the statement is made that 
experience seems to prove that where conditions admit this work can 
best be prosecuted in separate schools. The Elementary School Teacher 
presented in the February issue a paper by Professor Roman which 
defended for Germany exactly the opposite thesis. The experience of 
New York state is directly opposed to this statement. The judgment 
of the Indiana commission contradicts what is here said. It has appeared 
in the discussion carried on in the state of Illinois that there is a very 
large degree of unanimity among educators that a separate school system 
is not the best way to deal with this problem. In the face of all the facts 
it is certainly important to draw attention to the formulated policy of 
the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education and to 
secure if possible a wide discussion of these principles by American 
teachers. 
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In this connection it is certainly not out of place to call attention to 
the organization which has sent out these principles and to emphasize 
the fact that the separation of this organization from the general body 
of educational organizations is a distinct misfortune. It is not easily 
possible for superintendents and others who are vitally interested in 
industrial education to be present at the separate meetings of this 
Society and without them there is danger that the Society will fail to 
discuss sympathetically the problems of the elementary school. It is 
not strange that this separate, isolated organization should reach a 
solution which is in keeping with its own character and in keeping with 
the lack on the part of some of its members of intimate connection with 
the public school. In the meantime it must be obvious to anyone who 
follows the discussion of industrial education in this country that it will 
be a great misfortune if a breach is created, such as is advocated in the 
pamphlet from which quotation is made above. 



ORGANIZATIONS OF TEACHERS 

At the recent meeting of the National Council in Philadelphia Pro- 
fessor Suzzallo, of Columbia University, presented in elaborate detail a 
plan for the more complete organization of teachers throughout the 
United States. Professor Suzzallo's presentation began by pointing out 
the necessity of emphasizing professional rather than economic interests 
in the future development of American teachers' associations. He 
defined the nature of a profession. He then advocated the formation 
of small local teachers' guilds, these to be federated in the larger county 
and state organizations. From these larger federations representatives 
should be sent to a national gathering where the interests of all of the 
teachers of the country can be adequately discussed and formulated. 
Some of the advantages and difficulties to be expected from such a 
federated organization were pointed out by Professor Suzzallo and the 
speakers who followed him on the program. 

A committee was appointed to consider carefully the possibilities of 
making effective the suggestions thus presented. The committee con- 
sists of the following persons who will be interested to hear from anyone 
who is willing to make suggestions or make comments upon the plans: 
Miss Blake, of New York City; Mr. Downing, of New York ; Mr. Snedden, 
of Massachusetts; Professor Bolton, of Oregon; President Kirk, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Meek, of Idaho; and Mr. Judd, of Chicago (chairman). 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Official announcement was made at the Philadelphia meeting that 
the National Education Association will be held in Salt Lake City from 
July 7 to July n. The general plan which is in view for the Association 
is an eastern meeting in 1914 and a meeting in California in connection 
with the Panama Exposition in 1915. 



LENGTHENING THE SCHOOL YEAR 

The question has come up in the city of Boston of lengthening the 
school year. A good deal of local discussion followed upon the con- 
sideration of this question. The following editorial comment from the 
Boston Journal is selected from the numerous discussions which were 
printed on this topic because it presents clearly and concisely a very 
important series of considerations which must be kept in mind whenever 
the problem of lengthening the school year is taken up. 

Aside from this fact, do our people realize that American school children 
do not work nearly as long or as hard as children of other countries, notably 
Germany? Do they realize that, at best, our children get a very meager 
training for life and effective usefulness ? Do they realize that the industrial 
future and hence the happiness of these very children is bound up in the train- 
ing they get in the schools and that the more they get the better fitted for life 
they will be ? 

A part of the complaint against the public schools is due to the fact that 
they do not have a fair opportunity with the frequent interruptions and holi- 
days to teach concentration and continuous hard work, both of which are 
prime necessities to capable service in later life. A longer term is almost a 
necessity. On the score of the welfare of the children themselves, it is abso- 
lutely imperative. Particularly is this true of the children who are early 
compelled to leave school and go to work. 



YALE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

The following item is clipped from the Boston Transcript of February 
28: 

In response to the widespread demands of the preparatory schools that 
Yale's requirements for admission be modified, the most sweeping changes 
made since the college became a university have been recommended by the 
joint committee of members of the faculties of the two undergraduate depart- 
ments, the academic and the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The report is ready for confirmation by the two faculties in question and 
no doubt is felt that it will be ratified and will be a part of the entrance require- 
ment scheme in 1914. The concessions made by Yale to the demands of the 
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secondary schools assure a marked amount of elasticity, but no mention is 
made in them of vocational studies, further than that an extra course in history 
and in science be added to the entrance requirements. 

In three respects, however, elasticity is gained, and, according to Dean 
Frederick S. Jones, of the academic department, who announces the report in 
the Yale Alumni Weekly today, any serious, earnest boy who is a graduate of 
a good high school should find it easy to enter Yale. 

The elasticity in judging examination papers is indicated in the clause of 
the report that allows strength in one subject to bolster weakness in another. 
Suppose a candidate deficient in Vergil, but strong in Cicero. He will be 
passed in Latin. Suppose him strong in algebra, but weak in geometry. He 
will be given credit in mathematics. The school record of a candidate will 
hereafter be received and will count for a specific amount of credit in the 
entrance tests, although certificates from high schools will not be allowed to 
enter candidates. 

Another broad rule laid down is that which allows a first-rate student, 
recommended by a first-class principal, to be given liberal treatment, even 
though he may not have pursued the exact course outlined in the printed 
requirements. 

Speaking of Yale's determination not to accept the certificate system, 
Dean Jones says: "All the suggestions of the school men have been met, with 
the possible exception of the proposal that Yale accept the certificate system 
of admission. We have not yet reached that point and I am free to say that 
I am not a believer in the certificate system. Examinations seem to be grow- 
ing in all directions except for admission to college — throughout the Govern- 
ment service, for admission to West Point or Annapolis; and in many of our 
leading commercial and industrial organizations, examinations are considered 
the best test of a candidate's fitness. 

The four general changes which the joint committee recommends and will 
lay before the preparatory schools of the country as Yale's answer to the 
demands recently made upon her are as follows: 

1. That the question papers in each subject shall be prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of the examiners of the two undergraduate departments. 
These papers shall be submitted for criticism and revision to the official 
representatives of the secondary schools. 

2. That examinations shall be fewer in number and of a more general 
character. It is the opinion of the joint committee that as far as feasible 
examination papers should be prepared and examined in such a way as to test 
the general fitness of a candidate in the whole of a subject rather than in parts 
more or less arbitrarily fixed. It seems best to reduce, as far as practicable, 
the number of examinations by combining question papers in similar or closely 
related subjects. Moreover, it is believed that entrance credits should be 
regulated by the principle that a uniform standard of scholarship in each of the 
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subjects required for admission should not be insisted upon, provided the can- 
didate has attained a sufficiently high average in the requirements as a whole. 

3. That the candidate or his principal instructor may submit at the time of 
his final examination an official record, indicating his scholarship grades in each 
subject pursued during his course of preparatory study. This record will be 
given careful consideration in judging of the candidate's fitness for admission. 

4. That the committee on admission consider the application made by a 
school principal in behalf of a final candidate who during his preparatory course 
has shown unusual ability and maintained a high grade of scholarship, but 
whose subjects of study have differed somewhat from those prescribed for 
admission to the undergraduate departments of Yale University. 



EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

The legislatures of forty-five states and territories will meet in regular 
session in 1913. A large number of educational bills have already been 
introduced in these legislatures. The bureau of education distributes a 
series of circulars giving the titles of all of these bills. It may be of 
interest to note briefly some of the unique items and some of the items 
that recur in the different legislatures indicating the widespread interest 
in certain phases of educational organization. 

A number of the bills introduced relate to pensions for teachers. 
Such bills are before the legislatures of Maine, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Connecticut. 

A number of the states are enlarging the high schools, either by 
creating county agricultural high schools or by providing for the stand- 
ardization and support of high schools, in several cases requiring all 
districts in the state to pay the tuition of students. Such legislation is 
now being considered in Iowa, Massachusetts, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Maine. 

A number of states are considering the matter of uniform textbooks. 
This is true of Missouri, North Dakota, Indiana, and Oregon. 

Among the interesting items which are noted in single states are the 
following : A bill has been introduced in the Missouri legislature creating 
an educational investigating commission. In Rhode Island a bill has 
been introduced to secure the continuous conducting of public schools. 
In Montana a new school code is presented by a commission which was 
created in 191 1. In Nebraska a bill is introduced providing that modern 
languages shall be taught in the elementary schools. In Oregon there is 
a bill requiring correspondence schools to furnish proof of efficiency. In 
West Virginia a bill has been introduced excusing high-school teachers 
from attendance at county institutes. 



